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Foreword 



- \ The Educational Resources Information dSenter (ERIC) is a 
national inforrriation system developed by the U.S. Office of 
Education and now sponsored by the Naticjnal Institute of 
Education (NiE). It' provides ready access td descriptions of 
exetnplary programs, research and development efforts, and 
related information useful in developing more effective educa- 
tional programs. , 

Througli its network of specialized centers or clearinghouses, 
each of which is responsible for a particular educational area, 
ERIC acquires, evaluates, abstracts, and ipdexes current sig- 
nificant information and lists this information in its reference 
pliblic^tions. 

The ERIC system has already made available— through the 
p]RIC Document Reproduction Service — much informative 
data, inclut)ingall federally funded research reports sljjnce 1956. 
However, if the fjndings of specific educational resear^ a^e to 
be nntelligil^te to' teachers and applicable to teaching, consider- 
able bodieaof data must be reevaluated, focused, translated, and 
"molded int^an essentially different context Rather th^n renting 
at the pbint (^making research reports readily accessible, NIE 
has directed tKe sejjarate ERIC clearinghouses to commission 
from recognized authorities information analysis pkpers in 
specific areas. 

In addition, as with all federal educational information 
efforts, ERIC has as one of its primary goals bridging the gap 
between educational theory and acfual classroom practices. One 
method of achieving that goal is the developcaj^nt by- the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication^ Skills (^RIC/ 
RCS) of a series of sharply focused booklets based on concrete 
educational needs. Each bodklet provides teachers with the best 
educational theory and/or research on a limited topic. It^also 
presents descriptions of classroom activities which are related to 



the described theory and assists the teacher in putting: this 
theory into practice. / , 

This idea is' not unique. Not is the series title: Theory Jnto 
PriH'ticc (TIP). Several educational journals and many commer- 
cial textbooks provide teachers with similar aids. The EjfilC/ 
RCS b(K)klets are unusual in their sharp focus on an education 
need and their blend ol^sound academic theory with tested 
classroom practices. And fhey have been developed because of 
the increasing recjuests from teachers to provide this kind of 
service. 

Topics for these booklets ar^ recommended by the ERIC/ 
RCS National Advisory Committee. Sup:p:estions for topics to be 
considered by the Committee should be directed to -the Clearing- 
house. , y 

" Bernard O'Donnell 

Director. ERIC/RCS 
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Introduction to Interviewing 

p]Very year thousands of students complete their formal 
educations, search for jobs, and beprin careers. Few, especially 
high school graduates, have ever taken part in job interviews or ' 
had any formal training in interviewing, for employment oc for 
other reasons. The job search is often frightening, frustrating, 
and unsuccessful because applicants have .vague or, erroneous 
conceptions of the kinds of questions employers ask, the abilities 
and characteristics employers look for,ihejnformation employ- 
ers provide, the informaticfn >applicants should bring to inter- 
views, the kinds of questions applicants should atsk^' and the 
information applicants should obtain from prospe(;tive employ- 
ers. When ex-students obtain jobs and launch their careers, they 
discover thatinterviewing skills aVe required again — to get aqd 
to give information about tasks, responsibilities, procedures, 
problems, attitudes, beliefs, products, status reports, clients, 
' customers, or patients. Graduates are thrust into complete in4:er- 
viewing processes for which they havfe had little training or 
experience. \ ^ 

This booklet is designed to aid high school and college 
instructors in designing and teaching units or courses in the 
£un(jja!mentals of informational <and employment interviewing, 
"fhe skills developed in these units and courses will be of 
immeasurable valiie to high school and college graduates and 
will aid them in'understanding and handling the many types of 
interviewing situations they will encounter during their careers. 
. IntiTvivirimj defined What is 'an* interview? It is more than - 
conversation because it has *a predetermined and serious 
purpose. This suggests pre-interview planning and a purpose 
other than mere enjoyment or passing the time of day. An 
interview may involve more than two people (e.g., two members 
of a company in terviewing an applicant) but nevet more nor less 
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than two parties (e.pr.. an interviewer party and an applicant 
party). The interview is a complex process that is dynamic and 
• pn^oinR and that involves the total makeup of both parties, 
contains some dep^ree of order or system without beinp fixed, and. 
includes numerous" interacting variables. Behavior is inter-^ 
chanRed-^-both parties spedk and fisten 'and exchange ideas,^ 
. c^'oncepts. values,<and expectations. Nearly all interviews involve 
askinj^ and answering: questions. 

Tifpvs of intvrvivicini}. This definition encompasses a Vide 
nanp of interviewing activities. Informational interviews in- 
clude^traininp: and orientation sessions, surveys, journalistic and 
police investiKaticTns. and nvedical diap^noses. Employment 
interviews include screening, determinate, placement ap-* 
pr^isal. and reprimand situations. Counseling: interviews per- 
tain to an interview(ies behavior. Problem-solving interviews 
deal ^with mutually shared problems. Persuasive interviews 
involve "selling" ideas, products, or services. 

InU rrincimj and vther forms of romnnoncation. Interviews 
tend to be less formal arid structured than speeches, lectures, and 
small group discussions and more formal and structured than 
conversations. Participation by both parties is more equal in 
interviews than in speeches, lectures, and small group dis- 
cussions but less equal than in conversations. The interview is 
uni(iue in its emphasis on questions, frequent switching of roles, 
need for constant adapti^^e behavior, 'intimate setting, and 
tolorated or planned digressions to relax one or both parties or to 
reduce tension between parties. 

F^'undamentals of Interviewing: 

Impofiant cownnoncafifHi principles,. No communication 
pript'iples are unique only to interviewing, but the intimate one- 
on-one situation tend^ to magnify important principles. For' 
e:^am'ple, feedbacj< is more immediate, ^nd direct since the 
listener may interrupt at any time. Nonverbal communication is 
very important— every action by either party (raising an 
eyebrow, frowning, looking puzzled, shifting in a chair) may be 
noticed and interpreted in a meahingful way because there are 
few physical barriers, such as. distance, furniture, or other 
listeners. 

- Writers have studied the impact on human commuriication'of 
environmental factors (temperature, humidity, attractiveness 
and architecture of surroundings, and lighting), proximics or ^ 
one s use and perception of social and personal space (seating 
arrangement and distance between paHies), physical appear- ' 
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ance and dross, gestures, p^ture and other body movements, 
and touch. eye> and vocal behaviors. 

Language barriers may doom an interview, especially if one 
or both parties assumes that the intended communication took 
place. Words are merely learned symbols, and each party's total 
programming (environmental background, education, experi- 
ences, and perceptions of the situation, of self, and of the other 
party) may alter theBaeaningandunderstandingof words. Since 
the only message a person can act upon is the one he or she 
receives, the person may actor react in fhe opposite way intended 
by the sender. « 

J Intervie,wers must know the principles of motivationr- 
motives, goals, and perceptions—and, whenrv^tructuring and 
^ developing an interview, must com>ider what motivates each 
party to respond and to act.^ The interviewer can enhance 
motivation by orienting the interview^ee, making the inter- 
viewee aw.are of potential benefits, dealing wMth the interviewee 
as a person, being fair and just,^and maintaining good com- 
munication. 

Listening is vital to communication and motivation. If either 
party does not listen, important ideas and materials wmII be lost 
or confused. And if either party perceives that the other party is 
not listening', the result may be lessened motivation to listen and 
to contribute. There are many listening problems: viewing a 
topic as uniiUeresting, criticizing a speaker*s delivery instead of 
his or her nlessage, listening only for facts, preparing to answer 
(luestions before fully understanding them, allowing attention to 
be divertecl, listening only to what js easy to understand, 
allowing emotion-laden vt^^pds to interfere with listening, and 
permitting personal prejudices or deepseated convictions to 
impait comprehension. 

Silence is closely related to listening. Many people avoid 
silence at any cost, but silence can serve several communicative 
fu<^ctions, positive and negative. It can express agreement or^ 
disagrciiemerit, interest or disinterest; belief or disbelief, con- 
fidence or self-doubt. Qne interviewing party may interpret 
another party's silence as exhibiting a lack -of sufficient infor- 
* matiori, no sense of urgency to respond, a careful pondering of 
exactly what to say, an avoidance of controversial or sensitive 
matters, or hesitation to respond to an unqjear or complex 
(luestion. Silence is not a void — communication is taking place. 

Siyncturimj' intervieiv^. We can divide interviews into three 
parts: opening, body, and closing. The opening often affects 1;he 
willingness of both parties to communicate freely and to repeal 
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^ feelinpr^. attitudes, and information. It should. establish rapport, 
develop a sense of trust between the parlies, and orient the, 
intervie\vee as to purpose and expectations. There are a number' 
of ''starters'Vfor use, modification, or com^)ination: summary of 
the prolijlem, explanation of how the intervie\\'er discovered the 
problem, mention of an incentive or reward, request for ad vice or 
assistance, refer^te to the known position of the interviewee, 
reference to th^ person who sent the interviewer, reference to the 
or^?anization the^ interviewer represents, and ^ request for a 
specified period of time. The interviewer selects one or mor^ 
starters and adds appropriate verbal and nonverbal behavior. 
^ The body of an interview may be divided according: to subject 
ureas (e.p:.. backp^round and accohiplishments, intellectual 
qualities, emotional maturity), functions of roles of the inter- 
viewer arid interviewee (e.p:.. questions from employd^r, infor- 
ri^ation on the position, and questions from the applicant), key 
questions (e.p:., what, when, where, who, how, and why), or 
question sequences, tncludinp: the funnel sequence and the 
"inverted. funnel sequence. The funnel sequence bep^ins with a 
broad, open-ended question and proceeds to more closed 
(juestions. It is used when the interviewee knows the subject 
matter and wants to talk. The initial open question poses less of a 
threat than a closed question, is less prone to interviewer b>as, 
and can relax the interviewee. The inverted funnefsequence 
begins with a hip^hly closed question and proceeds to more open 
(juestions. It mlay motivate the interviewee to' respond by 
"priminp: the pump." 

* The closing: should maintain the rapport established during: 
the interview, orient the interviewee as to what will happen next, 
make no promisees the interviewer cannot keep, and prepare for^ 
further contacts. False finishes, where^the interview seems to be 
coming: to a close and then continues, should be avoided. There 
are many verbal actions (e.g:., personal in^quiry, internal leg:rti- 
mizirlg:. appreciation) and nonverbal actions (e.g., hand lever- 
ag:ing:, major leg: movement, breaking: eye-contact) that occlar 
during: "leave-taking:'; (Knapp, et al., 1973). The closing: can 
reinforce or destroy what was accomplished during: the inter> 
view. „ 

• 7///>^'.s (uid Hscii of qnvstfo^is. Interviewers -have a limitless 
variety of questions at^ their disposal, but there are four'basic 
types. The first typejs the open questioji, which g:ives the 
respondent considerable latitude in determining the kind, and 
amount of information to be g:iven: ''What happened at the 
meeting: last nig:ht?'*' Answers to open questions reveal what the 
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respondent thinks is important and may c6ntain valuable* 
information for which the interviewer mipfht not think to ask. 
Open* questions get the respondent talklnp: and can relax the 
respondent, ^ * 

The closed question, the second basic type of question, p^ives 
the respondent little or no latitude in determining: the kind and 
amount of in/ormation to bep^iven: "Do you strongly agree, agree, 
have no opinion, disagree, or strongly disagr^^ with the 
president's economic policy?" The interviewer has considerable 
control over responses, can ask more questions in less time, and 
can get to the specific information desired.' Answers to closed 
(questions are easier to replicate, to code, and .to tabulate. The 
bipolar clo!;ed question gives two choices, usually yes or no; "Did 
you like the concert last night?" It is useful when the interviewer 
wants a yes or no answer, but it does not reveal reasons for, i 
degree x)f. or amount of. * ' 

Third is the probing or secondary' question, which is asked 
when an answer to a primary question or another probing 
(luestion seems suggestible, vague, superficial, incomplete, or in ^ 
error. For example: (interviewer) Itthe election were held today 1! 
who would you vote for? (intdWt*lee). Oh, I don*L know.- 
(inttM'vlc*wer) Well, if you had to choose between the candidates, 
who do you think yow would vote -for? A respondent m'ay give an 
inade(iuate answer* for any of i>everal reas6ns; for example, the 
respondent might not understand the question, might think the 
question is irrelevant; or might be unsure about the amount of 
infocniation'desired. The reflective, pr6bing question reflects the 

* previous answer to verify the interviewer's interpretation of 
the answer: *'Vou mean the free sample actually caused you not' 
to buy. the product?" The mirror or summary question reflects 

,all or part of an interview to^ei^ify agreements, findings, and 
interpretations: "So, we have agreed on the first three points and 
will meet next Tuesday afternoon at 4:00 after w:e have discussed^ 
the last two points»^with our committees?" 

The directed or leading question, the final basic type of 
questian used by interviewers, literally "leads"the respondentia 
give a particular answer. It may be mild with^ittle pressure, 
"You can meet tomorrow, can't you?" or . loaded, "Have yoii 
stopped cheating on your taxes?" Interviewers use directed 
questions tos\\ay a person toward aspecific action or decision, to 

-observe the respondent under stress, to provoke an unguarded 
responvse, or ,to signal that any response is acceptable (e.g,. When 
was the la.^t time you got drunk^?). , ^ 
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Informational Interviewing 

Pritih'pleH of (rafmuittincf "infonnation. Transmitting infor- 
mation is a complex process, especially when- a message is 
transmitted through several persons. Each new transmission is 
certain to contain omissions, changes, distortions, or additions. 
These defects in transmission may result from individual 
physical restrictions (memory, ability to listen, ability to 
comprehend), role relationships betw-een interviewer and inter- 
viewee, the physical setting, the afnount and comple>City of 
information being transmitted, and transmission techniques. 

There are many ways to improve information Iransmission: 
select information that is relevant and meaningful to the 
receiver; give information in a systematic fashion; do not 
overload the receiver with information; begin with a summary of 
materials to be covered; use audi6-visual aids; use verbal 
emphasis and pauses to call attention to important items; 
. ..^courage the^receiver to ask questions during thAinterv^^ 
aware of verbal and nonverbal feedback; summarjle frequently; 
repeat important concepts, details, and facts; defiiW-words and 
concepts,that might be rpisunderstood; encourage note-taking; 
use a tape record^H and reduce the number of persons through 
which the information is transmitted. 

Friftciplvs of gathcrimf infonnation 'The process of gathering 
information should progress through a number of stages: 

1. Xieji^ral purpose. Involves two questions: What information is 
de$ired? How will it be tabulated and used? 

2. Specific objectives. Includes determining short-range and 
long-range- goals, conducting background research, arjd 

* ^ preparing an interview guide, which isano]jtlin6T)ftepf6S^^ 
.^btopics to be investigated. ^ f 

- tS. Selection of respondents. Entails determining thW number 
needed (and sampling technique^and specific qualinif^ions. 
Respondents must have the information needed, musNbo, 
available, must be willing to give the information, and must be 
-capable of giving accurate, complete information! 
4. Structuring^the interview. Includes constructing an opening 
and closing and selecting the most appropriate'schedule. In a 
nonscheduled interview, the interviewer operates from an 
interview guide and prepares no questions beforehand. In a 
moderately scheduled interview, the interviewer prepares all 
major questions -^nd sorpe probing questions. In a highly 
scheduled interview, the interviewer prepares all questions 
and asks them in the same words and order during each 
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interview. In a highly scheduled, standardised interview, the 
interviewer prepares all questions and provides standardized ' 
answer options. The first two schedules allow maximum 
freedom to probe into answers, to adapt to different inter- 
vievyees and situations, and to obtain lenpfthy answers to open 
\ quei?tions. The last two schedules give the interviewer more 
control over questions and answers, are easier to replicate, 
have a higher degree of precision and reliability, and obtain 
answers that are easier to, code and to tabulate. One or more 
question sequences may be selected. , 

5. Writing the questions. Involves the construction of questions 
for the schedule and sequence(s) selected in stage 4. Questions 

^ should contain language respondents wijl understand, should 
ask for information respondents have, should not be too 
complex or vague, and should be relevant to the stated purpose 
and topic. ^ • . 

6. Selecting interviewers. Involves several questions: How many ' 
. interviewers^'are needed? What inter^wing' skills and 

" • knowledge must interviewers have? WhatpersonaJ character- 
istics are required: aget ^race, sex, ethnic background, 
personality?, What role rel^itionship between interviewers and ^ 
respondents is most advantageous, that is, should /hejnter- 
viewers be superior to,, equal to, or subordinde to the 
respondents? / . ' 

7. Pretesting: the interview: Should be a trial Vun with ,a smalT 
sample of respondents tWat evaluates qpening and ctesing, all- 
questions, recordingof ahswers, and tabulatingand analyzing 
of data. , ' ^X// ^ 

8. Conductir^g the interviews. Should b^ the result of careful 
planning. Respondents expect interviewers to«be welf pre- 
pared, tWbe skilled communicators, to be interested in thfe * 
topic, the\interview, and the^respondent, to orient respondents, 
to be skilled questioners, and, to be considerate and polite. 

9. Coding, td^bulating; ^nd analyzingdata.Thediscoveryof what i 
was found during the interviews and what conclusions are 
warranted. If all has gone well, th^ process has come full 
circle, and the general purpose has been fujfilled. 

Employnlient Interviewing 

Hou\ the eYp(oyer dzenup theappUcanf. This process typically 
progresses through several stages: 

1.* Preliminary steps. Involves determining the nature of the ^ 
. position to be lilled, requirements applicaats must meet ^ 
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(experience, personal qualiti^^s, and formal qualifications), 
and how and where to advertrf>e the position. 
2. (JatlierinR of information on applicants. These pre-interview 
data come Xrom cover letters,\ resumes, application forms, 
'l\»tters of recommendation, an^ aptitude tests. Janes (1969) 
surveyed employers on thekind^f pre-~interview information 
they desire and what they look for. 
8. The interviewing process. Begins with screening interviews • 

that obtain a general picture of ekch applicant and determine 
^ how he or she compares with qther applicants. The inter- 
vitHver [)r()bes into background and accomplishrnents, intel- 
lectual (lualities, motivation, ^motionahmaturity, and human . 
r'elations skills; gives information on the position and the 
organization; arid provides an opportunity for the applicant to 
ask questions. Immediately after;the interview, the inter- 
viewer writes' a detailed evaluatipn of the applicant. The 
question is, **ahoiild we condnuetdcpnsider this applicant?" If 
the answer is no, a letter of regret is\sent. If the answer is yes, 
a determinate interview, the *'plant trip," is arranged. Several 
mentbers of the organization meet artd question the applicant 
in depth. An evaluation following this interview determines 
wheth(;r the applicant receives an ©ffer or a rejection notice. 
For unskilled p)ositions, the screening interview serves as both 
^ a screening and a determinate interview. " " , 

Interviewers sh6ul(l follow several guidelines while conduct- . 
ing employment interviews. They should M the applicant do the 
talking. They should avoid questions that can be answered yes or 
no, that are answered on the application ^6rm or resume, that are . 
leading, that contain' evaluative responses, that trick the 
applicant, or that may violate local, state, or national fair 
enriployment practices lawk Interviewers act within most laws 

(1) if they ask no/iuestion^ that may reveal age, race, religion, ^ 
ethnic background, political affiliations, and arrest records, and 3 

(2) if tht^^sk no question^ of a woman they would nbt ask of a* 
man. Interviewers should answer all questions honestly and - 
thoroughly. They should provide accurate and pertinent infor- 
mation on the organization and position. Finally, they should try 

to eliminate the influence of personal biases and prejudices. 

How the (tpplicauf sizes np tlw cmploi/rr. The search for a 
suitable position usually progresses through four stages: 

1. Seljf-analysis. What does the applicant want in a position? 
What does the ap)plicant need to be happ)y*on and off the job; 
money, possessions, advancement, feelingof accomplishment? 
I What are the applicants abilities and qualifications? 
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2. rrtM)arati()n stage. The appiicantshould conipose cover leltej-s 
ancr resumes carefully; select references who kno\\' ithe 
a[)plicant well and can write insififhtful letterjs of rvi^om- 
mendation- search for openings through all available means— 
want ads m newspapers, placement centers at col leges and 
universities, t^mployment agencies, and (iirect contacLs; re- 
view lists of (]uestion,s asked by employers and phrase ones of 
his or her own. 

:i Selection of interviews. The applicant should interview only 
for positions with organizations in which the applicant has a 
sincere interest and for which he or she is (qualified; make 
carefuf note of time, date, and place of interviews; review h^i? 
or her background, materials, goals, and interests; learn 
(i^erything possible about the organization-~historv. prod- 
ucts, reputation, benefits, location(s); be aware of current 
events; prepare a schedule of (]ueStions to get complete infor- 

. mation about the position and the organization! 

I. Taking r)art in the interview. The importance of appearance' 
varies from organization to organization a^nd interviewe^r to 
interviewer. The more extreme the applicant's appearance, 

. the greater the chance it will afflict the iq^arview and his or 
her candidacy for the position. The applicant should be poMte 
and considerate; answer all questions thoroughly and to the 
point, without attempting .to "snow" the interviewer; ask 
carefully v\\)rded, intelligent (luestions in important area^-- 
type of work and supervision, working and living conditions, 
type of co-workers, advancement potential, salary, extra 
benefits; show a sincere interest in the interview, the position, 
and the organixation; leave a, favorable perso^nal impression. 
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Introduction to Interviewing 

Exercise 1: Sink or Swim Interviews^ 

Ohjcctiir:^ To provide, students with^an experience that Will 
introduce^ them to the total interviev/: xopening, closing, 
(juestion^. answers, communication principles and problems, 
and the need for preparation. ' • 

Kxercise.\ Divide the class into trios, designating^one stu(Jent in 
each trio as the interviewigr, one student as the intervie\ji^ee, and 
one student as the observer. The interviewetrs will h&ve five 
minutes to discover everything they can about their inter- 
viewees: education, family, hobbies, interests, beliefs and atti- 
tudes, knd so on. Interviewees will respond as they see fit, for 
e;can)ple, if a question is deemed "none of your business" they 
sh<>uld say so. Observers will note how interviews werfe started 
and ended, the questions asked, the answers given, evidence of 
motivation (or lack pf it), listening problems of interviewer 
motivation (or lack of it), listening problems of interviewer and 
interviewee, nonyerbal communication, communication break- 
downs, and problems caused by lack of preparation and inter- 
viewing experiend^e. At the end of four and a half minutes, tejl 
iRterviewers they have 30 secorlds to end their interviews. Begin 
round two immediately, having the students within each trio 
Change roles. At the end of another five minutes, stop this round 
and begirt round three, having the students change roles again. 
Each student should thus have an opportunity to be an 
interviewer, an interviewee, and an observer. ^, 

Ih\^vNssi(yn: How did interviewers begin and end interviews? If 
-openings and closings differed from one round to another, what 
may, account, for these differences: different interviewer or 
interviewee,' experience from earlier rounds, anxiety level or 
"stage fright** of the interviewer, previous relationships between 
J^terviewer and interviewee (close friends, total strangers. 
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casual ac(]uaintances. etc.)? How did latck fcf pi-eparation and 
fnterviewing: experience affect questions ard answers? If this 
*had been a planned interview, what miRhtthi interviewers have 
done durinp^'advance preparation tx) m^kg t le interviews rpore 
effective? Were there cbmmunication l^reaWdowns? If so, what 
seemed to cause them: lanp^uap^e bar;:i^r^4istei;iinp: .problems, 

' lack of motivation, the classroom setting wkh sevjeral interviews 
RoinK on at once, failure to notice nohv^S^bal communication? 
How were questions and answers Gonjimmr/icated nonvert^ally? 

, What major problem's did interviewers fe^l they encountered? 

\ How would they propose to eliminate these problems in future 
interviews? j . 

Lxercise 2: I'm an Interviewer- and Didn't Know It 

. Ohjfvthr: To demonstrate to students theit day-to-clay involve- 
ment in a variety of interviewing: si^uatidns/'. 
Kirrrisr: p^ach student will keep Hj^etWiled loe: of^his or her 
dyadic— one-to-one— communication experiences during a 
seven-day period. Have students 'distiiip^uish between inter- 
viewing and noninterviewinp: dyadic expJbriences. The stu'dent's 
loK should note the type of each int^/view, its purpose, its 
duration, whether he or she was inteWviewer or interviewee, 
technic^ies used by each party, probjems encountered,, ^nd% 
outcome. » ff^ 

IhscHssiotL How Were interviewing: and noninterviewin^ dyadic 
experiences similar and different? Which was experienced most 
• often? Was it:difficult to distinpruish between interviewing and 
noninti^rviewinp: situations? Which types of interviews did the 
student encounter? How were the purposes of various types of in- 
terviews similar and different? How lonp: was the longest inter- 
view and how short was the shortest? In which situations was the 
student the interviewer? In which situations was the student the 
mterviewee? Which role did the student enjoy the most? Wh^t 
techniques did each party use in various interviewing: situations? 
How did the situation seem to affect the techniques employed? 
What problems did the student encounter, atid how did he or she 
handle these problems? , How successful were the student's 
interviews? How can the student account for the unsuccessful 
interviews? " 

Variatioths: Have each student keep a detailed log of alV 
communication experiences encountered during a seven-daJrC 
period: interviewing and noninterviewing dyads, small groups, 
Dublic speaking? and written communications. Students should 
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compuro and contrast the types of communication experiences 
with respect to purpose, duration, roles of participants, tech- 
ni(iues used, and F)r()b)^ms encountered. 

Kxerciso :i: Person-to-Person in the Mass Media" 
Ohjn'tin : To mukc.stijdt^ts aware of the types and uses of inter- 
viewing in American society. 

kxvr'ci^v: Each student will keep a log of televised interview^- 
ing situations observed during a.ieven-day period. Stud,ents 
should make at least one observation during each hour of the 
television day: 7:()() am to midnight. They should be careful to 
difTerentiate between interviev^ing and noninterviewing dyadic 
situations. The student's log should note timt^ of day, type of pro- 
gram (news, talk show, commercial message, dramatic pra^uc- 
.tion, comedy, variety show, etc.), type of interview, its apparent 
purpose, and uniciue interviewing' techniques. ' 
pisrHssinn: What pnjblenis were encountered in differentiating 
between interviewi'ng and nonihu^rviewing situations? What 
t>;pes of interviewing were observed? What were the apparen/ 
l)UrpQ>;e<r()f imlivitlual interviews and typesof interviews? What 
unicjiVinterviewing techni(iues were observed? How were types 
of interviews, freciuency of appearance of interviewing pur- 
poses, and interviewing techniques affected by time of day and 
type of F)r()gram? How realistic were the interviews portrayed m 
(iramas and comedy pr()grams?.From the student ^^observations, 
how would he or she reacV,^> this statement: "The electronic mass 
medium is little more than^i^;vised dyadic communication?" 
' WtrlafloHs: Each 'student will^keep a log of interviewing situa- 
tions and uses observed in all mass media— radio, television, 
film, and print— during a seven-dj^y period. Students should 
compare and contrast, th(^ types and uses of interviews by the 
vaiiious mass media with respect to purpose and techni(iues. 

Exercise 4: To Interview or Not to Interview 

Ohfirtln:' To make students aware of the advantage's and di^^ 
' advantages of using interviews and (iuestionnai»res to gather 
information, 

K.rrrrl.sr: Have the class pick^tw() or three current issues. Each 
student will pick one of these issues and develof) a series of 
(iuesti(ins (iesign(Mi to discover j)e()ple\s attitudes toward and 
knowledge about this issue. The series off (luestions should 
re[)resent a variety of (luestion types. Each student will j?ivo one 
Q )py of his or her (^gestnons to a friend, nf'ighbor. or parent to 
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^> answer in writing without the jrfudent bein^r f)resent. The^ 
student will then usaase'conci copy of theseciuestfons in a faee-t()-/ 
face interview with a friend, neighbor, or parent. 

Dlsntssiou: What kinds of instruction were necessary when 
(iXF)laininK the (luestionnaire and the'interview to respondents? 
llow did they differ? What iiifferences, if any, were there in 
answer length, det^iil,- and revelation 'of the respondents 
. uttit'udes about the selected issu^? Was U easier to ma^ivate the 
(UjestiQnnaire respondent t)r the interview respondent to help.^ ' 

^. with this F)roject? Was it necessary to-phrase (luestions dif- 
• ferentiy when using an intervi^^v i^^tead of a (luestionnaire?. 

^ How often did student interviev\?^r;s fmd themselves rephrasing 
(juefttions, probing into answers, affd'wandering from the issue? 
How did thesu behaviors help or Kinder interviews? Which 
ml»ans of gathering ^information was most effective: the inter- 
view or tht^ (UH'stionnair6? WhfcKwas most efficient? 

Fundamentals of Interviewing 
Exercise 1: What J)id Ho Say without Saying It? 

Ohjaiirc To provide students with an opportunity to observe all 
facets of nonverbal communication in an interview: eye contact, 
gestures, facial expressions, head movements, body movements, 
F)()sture. and seati>ng arrangement. / 0 

Krcrh'sc Piek two students to demonstrate a five-minute 
information-giving interview. Student AAvilTexplainMn detail 
his or her hobby or a favorite game to Student B. Send the two 
students out of the classroom for a few minutes of preparation. 
While they are gone, place two chairs several feet apart in the 
center of the room. Tell the remaining students they are to 
observe all nonverbal communication that takes place during the 
demonstration interview, beginning with the way the interview 
F)arties arrange their chairs anci ending when they* have 
returned^ to their regular seats at the end of the interview. 

hlxntssitnf: How did the interview parties arrange their chairs*? 
How (lid this arrangement afffoct the communication that took 
place? H()w did nonverbal communication aid in OF)ening the 
interview? How; did the interviewer use nonverbal communica-- 
tion to explain the hobby or game? Were some aspects of the 
hobby or game exF)lained solely through nonverbal communica- 
tion? How did the interviewee use nonverbal communication to 
'show interest, to raise (juestions. to show understanding, to 
^e x ]) r'(>ss t )u /// 1 e m ent ? How didjboth F)arties use nonverbal 

'eric , .- 18 
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communication to close the interview? Did nonverbal cues 
precede verbal cues in signallinpr that the closing was bep^inninp:? 
Which means of nonverbal communication were observed. most 
frequently: eye contact, p^estures, facial expressions, head move- 
ments, body, movements, posture, seating: arranp^emen^^ How 
did nonverbal communication substitute for verbal comnumica-- 
tion, for example, a nod instead of a verbal *\ves"? 

Exercise 2: Grieat Lan^uap:e Barriers ^ 

Ohjcdirc:. To provide students with experiences in handling: 
lanp^uajre barriers during information-p^ivingand -p^ettin pointer- 
views. *f \ 
Kxnrlsc This exercise' involves in-class and out-of-class 
inf(>if-mation-p:ivinp: interviews and information-p^etting inter- 

* views. For the in-class interviews, divide^the students into pairs 
according to their knowledge about technical or complicated 
hobbies, games, or occupations. The intervieAver should be an 
"expert" on the subject, and the interviewee should know little ()r 
nothing about thp subject. The interviewer will have five 
to seven m/irjutes to explain the hobby, game, or occupation-as 

. clearly and completely as possible. At the end of each interview, 
the interviewee should reveal his or her understanding of the 
hobby, game, or occupation. For the out-of-class interviews, 
each student $hould contact a person with an occupation he or she 
would like toi enter uFJon graduation or further training. The 
purpose of tht\s<^ interviews is to obtain a clear uVidcrstanding of 
the occuF)ati()n\ neoessary skills, training, duties, responsibilities, 
advancement potential, and so on. Important byproducts are 
experience in 'Yeal" interviews and knowlq,(^j^,e of an intended 
occupation. At tt^e end of each interview, theinterviewer should 
write a l)rief rei]k)rt on the information obtained and have the 
interviewee revieiN* it for accuracy and thoroughness. 
Di^iVffssli^N: How did interviewers and interviewees in both 
series of interviews'try to handle potentially difficult language 
situations: technical jargon, seldom-used words, common words 
with unusual meanings or connotations? How succes.sful were 
. they? How can we account for the failures to eliminate language 
barriers? In their efforts to handle obvious language problems 
likejechnical jargon, did students fail to detect problems created, 
by common words? How did language barriers affect the ability 
of interviewers and interviewees to report accurately and 
thoroughly the information received? How did i>tudents' pre- 
interview knowledge of their ch()sen occupation's help or hinder 
^ . eliminating language bairriers? 
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^ Exerciso :i: My View'Is Not Your View. 

Ohjcctirc: To illustrate for stud(»nts how ea'ch individual's 
• [)hysieal make-up and prop^ramminp: affect frames of reference 
and stereotyp^^— 'Way^i of viewing people, places, thinp^s, and 
events. ' ' « / * 

Kjrrcisc: Ask students to take out paper and.pericil and prepare 
to write down the first meaning: or imap^e that comes to mind- ' 
upon tiearinp: a series of vvords or phrases. First, p^ive a series^of 
single* words, like p^ame, city, sail, and bowl. Pause between 
words to p^ive students time to write what first comes to their 
minds.'Do not explain 6r repeat words. Second, g:ive a series of - ^ 
descri{)trqns, like British banker, female^phys^ical education 
major, medical doctor, elementary school teacher, and midwest- 
ern farmer. Pause lonp: enoup^h between descriptive phrases to 

, give students time to describe in detail the images that come to 
mind. Third, taking one word or phrase at a time, have each 

'student relate; what came/to mind upon hearing each of the single 
words and each of the descriptive phrases. 

DisvHsston: How did meanings and images vary from student'to . 

student? Why did specific meanings and images comre to mind? 

Mow were meanings and images apparently affected by .the . 

stuilents age. se.\. race, ethnic group, religion, family back--^ . 

ground, education, geographical background, hobbies, beliefs, 

attitudes, and unique experiences? How did students interpret 

different words with the^ same sound, for example, sail and sale? , 
. How did students interpret wor(}s with the same spelling and 

sound, like "bowl" (soup bowl, bowling ball, and football bowl 
. game)? Ho\V might these differing images and impressions ' 

affect interviews? How can intervievvx^rs and interviewees 

eliminate or minfmize these communication problems? 

Kxereise 4: Did You Hear That? 

OhjiTfirc: To make^tiidentsawareof listeningproblems*^iid how . - 
they affect interviews. / " 

AVrrr'/.s'f^ Select several controversial topics, one for eacb class 
period, and assign or have four or five students volunteej as . 
interviewers for each period. Interviewers are to discover every- 
thing they can in seven minutes abduttfie intefviewee^s attitudes 
and beliefs concerning the controversy. The intervi'ewee*(per- 
haps the instructor is bestf) s'hould take a polar position on the 
controversy, insert an occasional invective or profanity, and 
maintain a serious attitude toward the topic and thetnteiTview. 
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interviews will not be affected by earlier interactions. Tape . 
record each intervfew. P'oUowin^ each interview, the inter- 
viewer is to write a report on what he or' she heard durirtg the' 
interview. Then the'^student is to listen to the recording of th^ 
interview and see how weH he or she listened to the interview.' 

\I>is(^Hssi(m: How cai^tudents accciunt for ap^ajent listening 
problems? Did they tend to get emotionally-involved, to^want to 
debate t^e issue? How did their pre-interview positions ofrt+ie* 
controversies affect'listening? Was a favorable attitude toward 
the int&rviewees position more or Jess (ii|trimental thah an 
unfavorable attitude? How did the interviewee's us^ of inveetive 
and profanity affect listening? Was attention diverted by day- 
dreamirtg, interviewee nonverbal behavior, op lack of interest in 
the t()pic?'Wefe interviewers so interested in their next topics or 
qu^^sti'ofts or in challenging in^Tviewee positions that they failed 
t(^huar what the interviewee was saying? » - ^ 

Exorcise 5: How iSo I Start/rhis ThinR?' : 

^ObfiTt'nr: To introduc*# students to -the functions and -types of 
openings in interviews. 

Kxctrisc Review with students, the functions of openings: to 
establish rapport;to orient the interviewecfas to the purpose and , 
emotional atmosphere of the interview, anfl to establish proper 
and effective role relationships. R5vi,ew the types or techniques 
of openings: stress that two or more tecTiniques ma^be combined 
in at single opening. Divide the class into groups of three or four 
and provide each groUp witH" a hypotheiical interview setting 
like the following: | , 

1. Voti are to take part in an in-class interview on October 12, but 
two- highly important, time-consun;nng projects in other' 
courses will make it very difficult to i:^repare for;^the interview. 
You are going, to try to cotivince your interviewing course 
professor to postpone your in-class interview. ' 

2^ You need to have a course assignment clarified, but you have 
'ilrrived at your professors office just ten minutes before 
another class is schedultxl; ' 

You are conducting a door-to-door survey of student attitudes 
toward final examinations. You are interviewing in a dormi- 
tory. 

Each student will prepare an opening for the hypothetical^ 
setting he or she has been assigned. At the beginning of the class 
period, the interviewers for a particular setting will leave the^ 
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room. Ono interviewer at a time will enter and proceed with an 
interview ikitil the opefiinp: is completed. The student will then ^ 
tal<e his or her rep^ular seat in the room, and the next interviewer 
will enter and proceed with his or her opening^. When all' 
openinj^s are completed for aji^particular setting:, discuss the 
various opening: techniques and combinations, empWyed. Pro- 
cj^ed to the next hypothetical setting and repeat this process. 

Discit^io}!: What opening: techniques and combinations did 
interviewers use? Which techniques* were dictated by each 
situation? Which techniques and combinations appeared to be 
most effective? Which techniques were not empToyed? How can 
Ave account for this? What role did nonverbal communication 
Y , pjay in the opf'nin^? How did interviewers involve interviewees 
^ . in their openings?' . 

Exercis>e 6: What Comes in Between? 

\ Ohjc/'firc: To make students a-ware of question patterns and 
structural patterns employed in interviews. 

I'Jxcrcisc: Select:^ several sample interviews representing: a 
variety of situations: a survey interview, an employment 
interview, a couns'elin^.interview, a sales interview, an appraisal 
V interview, and so on> First, have students determine the role(s) 
questions played in the interviews. If th'e role(s)^was major, see if 
' . /students can identify one or more question patteiins, such as 
' funnel secjuence and invert<^d flannel sequence. Second, divide 
each interview into major divisions, for example, opening:, body, 
and closinf^. Have students determine the approximate time and 
proportion of the interview devoted, to each division. Thi4:^d, 
where, possible, divide the body of each interview into meaning- 
ful "parts. Have students sug:gest alternativl sequences, divi- 
sions, and parts for each interview. 

7>/.sr//.s.s/o//; What kinds of question sequences were used? What 
difficulties were encountered in identifying:feequences? How did 

, the interview situation (counseling, employment, appraisal, 
.survey, etc^.) influence the selection and nature of the sequences? 
What difficulties were encountered in dividing interview^ into 
opening:, b(xiy, and closing? How did the interview situation 
affect the amount'and projjprtion of time devoted to each majoF 
division? What parts were discovered in^the body of each inter-' ' 
view? How much did interviewer preference ,and interviewing 

' situation seem to determine the structural parts of the body of 
each interview? Ho^ might interviewers have structured their 
interviews differently? More effectively? . , 
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Exertise 7: How Do I Shut This Tjibg Off? 

Objrvtiri': To introduce students to th^ functions and techniques 
of closings in interviews. 

KjccrcLse: Review with students the functions closings serve in 
interviews: to summarize findings, Agreements, arid solutions; to* 
maintain rapport established during the interview; to make a 
final appeal; tofeveal what happens next'Review the techniques 
of closing interviews and how these mayte combined. Divide the 
class into groupsofthreeorfourstudents and provide each group 
with a hypotheticat interviewing situation.^ The*'folk^wing are 
examples: > ' , , 

1. You have been trying to convince your interviewing instructor 
to postpone your in-class interview because of two highly 
importafit and time consuming projects in other courses that 
will make it very difficult to get ready for the ijnterview. The 
decision i^to try to swap interview dates with someone else in 
the class. 

2. You w^anted a course assignment clarified, butyou arrived at 
your professor's. office just ten min-utes before anothef claSs is 
scheduled. You ^are told that the assignment cannot Be 
discussed at this, ti-me.* ' ' . 

You are conducjting a door-to-door survey of student attitudes 
toward final examinations. You now have^the information you 
want from a particular student. ^ 

E^ch student will prepare a closing for the hypothetical situation 
he or she has been-assigned. At the beginning of the class perio'd, 
the interviewers for a particular situation will leave the room. 
One interviewer will enter at a time, take a seat across from the 
intervievve^T^nd proceed with a closing. The student will then 
return to his or her regular seat, and the next interviewer will 
enter and proceed with his or her closing./When all closings are 
completed for a particular situation, discuss the various closing* 
techniques and combinations employed. Proceed to the next 
hypothetical situation and repeat this process. ^ 

/>/.sr//.s\s/a//; What closing techniques and combinations did inter- 
viewer^ use? Which techniques were dictated by Jthe situation? 
Which techniques and combinations appeared to be most 
effective? Which techniques were not employed? How can we 
account for tFTis? What roledid nonverbal comfnunication play iti 
the closings? How did interviewers invo^lve interviewees in their 
closings? 
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Exercise 8: What Kind of Question Was That? 

Objvvtivv: To aid students/ in learning the types and uses of 
questions. / 

Exercise: Prjppare a list of twenty nonrelated questions like the 
following: 

1. Tell me about yourself. 

2. You like close detail work, don't you? ' 

3. Why do you think that happened? 

4. (io on. . « 

5. How old ^re you? 

6. Did you vote ii^ the last presijdential election? 

Have students identify each question in four, ways: open or 
closed, primary or secondary (probing), neutral or directed, 
(leading or loaded), and possibly a special type like bipolar, 
reflective probe, or mirror. Discuss how differing contexts and 
interviewing situations might change the ways in which each 
question is identified^ Have students alter questions verbally and 
. nonverbally to change them from open to closed, primary to 
secondary, neutral to directed, and so on. For instance, question 
^tvvo above can be changed^from directed to neutral by altering 
the language: "Do you like close detail work?" Question three can 
be changed from a, neutral probing question to a directed 
question by altering vocal delivery: "Go on!" A neutral question 
now becomes a challenge to the respondent's honesty. Finally, 
have students offer reasons why an interviewer might use each 
*question on the list. 

Discussion: Which questions vyere most difficult to identify? 
How can we account for these,: question taken out of cofitext, 
subtle use of language, no indication of nonverbal communica- 
tion, respondents may answer in a variety of ways? What were 
the easiest means of altering questipns?.How can we determine 
whether a question is directed or merely a reflective probe or 
mirror question? What has this exercise revealed about the'use of 
bipolar questions, leading or loaded questions, and highly closed 
questions with standardized answers? Why might an inter- 
viewer use each question as ^phrased in this exercise? For 
instance, why ask question number two as a directed question 
instead of a neutral question? 

' Exercise 9: What s Wrong with That Question? 

Objective: To aid students in understanding and applying the 
- criteria for question selection and usage. 
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Excrvisr: Prepare a list of unrelated questions, and provide 
information concerning interview situation ^nd location dut-ing 
the, interview;. For example: 

1. Are you '"familiar with the proposals of ERA? (the first 
question in an attitude^survey on the proposed Equal Rights 

I Amendment) 

2. That \vasn*t a good reason to qtiil a job, was it? (a probing 
question in an employment interview) 

4^. What your definition of euthanasia? What comes to mh]d 
^ when^you'hear euthanasia mentioned? (first two questions in 
an attitude survey on euthanasia) * . 

4, What are your reactions to the abortion case now going on in 
Boston? (question. during an ^ttitude survey on tegalized 
abortion) ^ ^ - - • - 

5. Do you obey the speied limit;(4) most of the time, (b) when con- 
' venient, fc) seldom? (question during a stirvey on driving 

habits) * , ' 

Have students.^^entify what is wTong with each question and 
recommend hov^^the qi^iestion c^' be altered to meet criteria for 
question selection and usage. For instance; the first question 
above assumes the respondent, kncjws what ERA stands for. It 
also asks for a simple y^s or -no answer, which would reveal 
nothing about the extent 'M th<^ respondent's familiarity with 
ERA. A better approach would be to explain wtat ERA means 
and then ask about attitude along an attitude scale. .Or, the 
interviewer could ask, "What do you know^about the ERA?" 

I>i^('U^i^ion: Which criteria does*eaph question fail to satisfy? 
What problems might' occur because of these violations, for 
example, inaccurate data, false assOmptions; biased answers, 
. meaningless generalization^,^ loss of respondent motivation? 
How can these Violations be corrected? How do interviewing 
, situation and location of the question. in the interview affect the 
selection and usage of questions? 

Exercise 10: What Kind of Answer Was That? ;i$ 

OhjWtirc: To see if students can identify what is wrong with 
interviewee responses and 'provide appropriate secondary 
questions. ^ , \ 

Kycrcisv: Prepare a series of questipns and answers that require 
followuf) or secondary questions. For example, an answer may be 
incomplete, too general, vague, inaccurate, or suggestible. The 
question may elicit no response. The faeries of questions might 
^ *ook like the following: or' 
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1. Interviewer: *'IMhe election werebeingheld today, who 

" d yoy vpte for?** ^ ' - ' 

Interviewee: '*0h, I don*t know." 
Interviewer: ^ 

2. Interviewer: "How did you like the football game?" 

it was quite interesting/* 



Id 



3. 



^fHow do 



you feel about the ERAl^^ 



Interviewee: "At first 
Interviewer: 
Interwiewer: 

lnte|:piewee: ^no respohse) 
Interviewer: / ' j < 
4. Interviewer;/ "What were vour favorite subjects in high 

/school?" , ' ^ 

4 Intervie\|f^' "Algebra." * ^ ' . - \ 

Intervie^4!Etrr , ' .<fv, 

Have students identify ^he problemts) wititt>^ch aTiswer.^:Tken 
have students suggest appropriate secondary or prolSi^g 
question:;? that migtit alleviate the problem(s). Do not allow a 
student to ask another primary question, even if it is related to 
the initial question. 



I.>is('f(>isi(ni: What is wrong]' 



problem be attacked? How 
proposed secondary ques 



Exereiso 11: To Lead or 



Not to Lead. 



Ohjrcfivv: To make stucj^jts aware of the influence of directed 
questions on interviewee responses. • . 

Exercise: Have^each studeiit prepare a schedule of que'stipns for a 
five-minute attitude purvey on a current issue, such as the 
energy crisis, inflation, qr abortion. Each question must be 



neutral with no explicit d 
students prepare a Second 
from the original schedu 
loaded. For example, que 

1. Do you favor or oppose 
.legalized abortion? 
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['ection by the interviewer. Then have 
chedule by turning several questions 
e into.^directed question^ leading ot 
tio.ns might look like the following:" 



Schedule B 
1. Do you favor legalized abor- 
- tion like most people I talk 
to? 
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with each answer? Is the problem the 



fault of the interviewee or|:he interviewer? In what ways can this 



mightan interviewee respond to each; 
:ion? Which responses to secondary 



questions would gain the information originally desired? Which 
would gain information 1 not originally desired? What new 
problems might the secondary questions create? 
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2. If your unmarried sister or 2. If your unmarried sifter or 
" close friend became preg- close friend became preg- 
nant, would you suggest that nant, wouldn't you suggest 
-she consider an abortion? that she consider Ian abor- 
*A. What are your feelings about tion? * / 
*. further legalization of abor- 3. Would you support further 
tion? legalization of abortion, or 

would you support current 
laws that force ' [women to ^ 
have abortions from quack 
- * doctors? 

Students should conduct five interviews wi^th each* schedule, 
notirjg both verbal and nonverbal responses to each question. 
After all interviews are com'pleted, stu^^nts should write a com- 
parison of responses and data attained by the neutral and 
directed versions of each question. 

I>i}<ci(ssiofi: How did differing versions of questions seem to 
influence the ajnount of data feceiv^^? How did differing 
versions seem to affect the attitudes expressed? Did r'espbnses to 
directed (questions clearly lean in the direction provided by the 
interviewer? How did differing versions of questions affect 
willingness to'answer questions, the corhmunication climatfe of 
the interviews, and motivation of respondents? ^ 

Informational Interviewing 

Exercise 1: I Hope Ypu Can Remember All of This. 

()hje('tiiv: To make students aware of the difficulties encountered 
when transmitting messages. 

K.rervi^(t: Create three paragraphs that deal with an event, place, 
or person; or have students create them. Include names, dates, 
statistics, and facts in each paragraph. At the beginning of this 
exercise, ask for volunteers or select four or- five students and 
send therh ciut of the room. Give copies of one of the paragraphs to 
pach of the r€n)aining students. Tell t-hem to record what 
happens to the information in the paragraph as jt is passed orally, 
and from memory to succeeding students. Bring xj\ the first 
student and tell him or her that you are going to r^ad aloud a 
short paragraph. No questions or repetitions will be allowed. 
When you have read the paragraph, bring in a second student 
and explain that he on she will receive a brief message from the 
first student and will then pass this information on to the next 
^•^^ ident. This^exercise continues until the last student transmits 



the message to the whole class. Disjcuss what happened to the 
messajare. Take a second paragraph, select another four or five 
students, and pive copies of this message to the class. Your 
instructions remain the same except that each {>tudent may ask 
three simple questions about the message after hearing all of it. 
Discuss what happened to this message. Take the third 
paragraph and proceed as before except that each information 
transmitter will give the information twice (one repeti tion) to the 
receiver. Discuss what happened to this message. 

DiscHsshm: What kindspf materials weredeleted from me^ssages 
when they were transmitted from person to person? How were 
materials altered? What information was added to messagej>? 
How can students account. for these deletions, alterations, and 
additions? How did asking'questions help or hinder the accurate 
and complete transmission of message number two? How could 
.the receivers have made wisier use of questions (e.g., during the 
message instead of after the message was completed)? How did 
the repetitions of the third message help\or hinder its trans- 
mission from person to person? How could these repetitions have 
been made more effective? If student^ were doing thise^^ercise 
oyer, what would they do to insure more effective information 
transmission? . 



Exercise 2: You Will RemembeK This! 

( • - ■* 

Obji'vt 'nr: To give students an opportunity to experiment with a 
variety of methods of transnjitting information through inter- 
views. ^ 

Excrvinv: Prepare several 6()0-^ord messages containing names, 
dati\s, statistics, descriptions, definitions, quajifying words like 
prohnhlff and moifhv, and technical or professional jargon. Give a . 
copy of each message to three or four students. Each is to prepare* 
a five-^ to sjx-minute intet^^iew -designed to transmft this mes- 
sage accurately and completely to a second party consisting of 
two other students. Interviewers sh6uld use all available meanS' 
to transmit information: questions, feedback, outlines, pictures, 
charts, repetition, verbal emphasis, and so on. At the beginning 
oNa class period, interyiewers and receivers for a particular 
message leave the room. One interviewer and a party of two 
students enter the room for an interview. Upon completiorfof the 
interview, the receiving party leaves the room to write down the 
messapre it received. The second interview then begins and the 
process is repeated until all interviewers have transmitted their ' 
assigned messages. Each receiving party returns to the class- 
-room and relates the message it received. The transmitted 
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nu^ssa^es are compared with the ordinal for additions, dele- 
,tu)ns. and alterations. « 

I>isrHssii>fi: Which interviewer was most successful in trans- 
mittinjr the message? How can we account for this? Which 
technicjues were apparently most SiuccesHful? Which seemed 
least successful? Which aspect^s of the messaKe— statistics, 
names, dates. Urhnical jarp:on, qualifying words— w^^re most 
difficult to transmit accurately and completely? How can we 
exf)lain this phenomenon? Which unused techhi([ut\s could have 
aided in transmitting these materials? 

p]xereise 3: The ( ase of the Reluctant Respondent 

Ohjcrfirt : To provide stu(ients with a challenging experience in 
withering information through extensive use of secondary or 
probing (luestions. 

h'.a rrlsc I)ivi(je.the class into groups of five or six and prepare 
for eaf li grouj) a different "case" consisting of facts and testi- 
mony aboiJt an incident: disaster, murder, lawsuit, accident, 
happening at school, and so on. The case*; should be approx- 
imately two or three single-spaced, typed pages and include a 
variety of facets and testimony, some of which are contradictory. 
Provide students in each group with a brief descriptive setting ^ 
for their case. For example, the setting for acase dealing with-tt^^. 
scoutmasters actions during a disastt^r that struck a scout 
campout might look like this: ; • 

Several years ago a natural disaster struck a Boy Scout camp . 
' near Kliiftibeth/Tenncssee. t^ocal residents have now written to > 
the Bak'er Viero P'und Commission urging'that Rex Ir\gram be 
awarded its silver medal for hi»s actions d,uring ttio disaster. 
Jhi' Commission has sent you to iTennessee to interview a person 
who hus collected facts and statements from several residents. 
(Kerr. Hm2) 

descriptive settings should not include any important or reveal- 
ing information about the case. Only the instructor should know 
the details. Each student should first prepare an interview guide 
containing areas arid subareas of information he or she thinks 
ought to be probed. Aftet^ a guide is roughed out, the student 
should prepare a moderately scheduled interview. One case wmII 
be used each day. At the beginning of class, the interviewers for 
that day should leave the classroom. One interviewer will enter at 
a time> cpnduct a seven-^minute interview, and then go to a room 
where he or she will write a brief report based on the information 
O :*(Mvod. The interviewee should be absolutely hpnest but should' 
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Rivo only the ijiformation asked for. in each question. Broad, 
open-ended (juestions. like "Tell me all about it." should be 
^ answered in a simpJe; jreneral sentaijce.'The class will have the 
()F)F)ortunity to observe stweral different approaches to petting 
the same information, from 4he same interviewee, about the 
sifme case. When alMhtervfews for thi» day/aVe completed, the ^ 
mU^iV'iewers will relurn to -the' classroom. and read their brief 
repofLs on the case to shx)W' the information they recHved. The 
instructor will then reveal any information not brought out 
during the interviews.*^ -\ ^ 

PfscNssioH: How (;an we explain the remarkable success of some 
* inU^rviewers and the relative failure of others: the interview 
^ruide. sc^hedute of'questiofis. probing into answers, phrasing of 
(luestions. patienoe4,o stick with an^^reai^til all information was 
obtained, organization, ability to identify important areas of 
information, communication skills, ability to .adapt and to alter 
the original guide and schedule? Wha^ was the major problem 
that confronted interviewers: the ^eluctant interviewee, the time 
limit. F)rt--interview assumptions, the cfiffigulty of thecase? Why 
vvas some information rarely or never obtained? Did the inter- 
' viewee unintentionally mislead the inteVviewers? 

' ' E.xercise i: What's Your Opinion? 

^ Ohjcvtirv: To provide students with an experience in preparing 
and conducting a highly scheduled interview. 

Kxcrcisc: Have each student select a current local, national, or 
international issue and research it. Each student should then 
prepare a highly scheduled interviewing instrument for a ten- 
minute interview. The instrument should include an opening, all 
questions to be asked, answer spaces* or options, ^nd a closing. 
Require a variety of questions, like the following: two open 
questions, one directed question, three closed questions with 
standardized answers, one bipolar question, and two moderately 
closed questions. Divide the class into three groups. Triads will 
be formed for each of the three rounds of interviews. 

During. Round 1. Group A will be interviewers. Group B 
respondents, and Group^C critics. Stop the interviews'at the end 
of ten jninutes and have each member of a triad evaluate the 
interviewer with -a standardized critique form'. Round 2 will , 
begin as soon as all evaluations are cpmpleted. Group B will 
provide the interviewers. Group C the respondents, and Group A 
the critics: Repeat the above process, and then conduct a third • 
round so all students have been interviewers, respondents, aftd 
Q ^ntics. After all interview^ are completed, students should hand 
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in the interviewing^ instruments eonta>ning the information 
received during their^ interviews?. Interviewers receive two 
evaluations and grades, one for the oral interviews determined 
by ayerag^inK student critiques and one for the interviewing, 
instrument. / 

/>/.sv'/<,s\s- /(>//.• If some questions and options required explanalions 
by interviewers, how'could this have been avoided? How did 
respondents react to directed questions? Did bipolar questions 
elicit bipolar answers? How did respondents answer open 
questions? What problems did interviewers encounter with 
note-taking? How did the highly scheduled instrument affect 
verbal and nonverbal communication? How was the atmosphere 
of this interview situation similar to and different from that of 
moderately scheduled interview situations? How did lack of 
op[K)rtunity for probing into answers affect th^ outcome of these 
interviews? 

Exorcise 5: Do You Have a Pencil? 

Ohjcvtirv: To make students aware of the problems and tech- 
nicjues of ndtc^-taking during?interviews. 

Kirrvisc: Arrange to have two or three lO-minute informational 
intt^rviews conducted in front of the class. The class and ^he 
participants should focus attention on note-taking techniques 
and the apparent effects of note-taking on communication 
between the interviewing parties. Interviewers should take 
adeciuate nott^s for accurate and thorough reports on the infor- 
mation obtained during the interviews. The Interviews should 
contain a variety of questions, including very open questions. At 
the end of each interview, have the interviewer give an oral report 
on the information received (from notes and memory) to see if he 
or she was succesj?ful in gaining and recalling information. 
Ih\<ict(ssi(yn: What note-taking techniques did interviewers 
employ? Which of these interfered most (and whicKleast) with 
communication between interviewer and respondent? How did 
note-taking affect the smooth flow of the interview? How much 
time was consumed 'by note-taking because the interviewee 
.hesitated to go on when the interviewer was writing, because one 
or both parties talked slower to aid note-taking, or because the 
interviewer did not ask another question until the notes were 
completed? Was there evidence of interviewee curiosity about 
what the interviewer was writing? How was nonverbal commu- 
nication affected by note-taking? What techniques can aid in 
maintaining good communication while taking notes? 
J Q 
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Exercise 6: May I Record This? 

Ohjci'tiir: T\) provide students with an opportunity to use a tape 
recorder during pratherings and analyzing data frofn informa- 
tional interviews. 

KxcrcLsr: Have each student prepare a highly scheduled inter- 
viewing instrument for a fifteen-minute interview with a 
stranger or slight acquaintance. Require a variety of questions: 
open-ended, directed, closed, closed with standardized answers, 
bipolar, and so on. The student must record the interview and 
assure that the quality of the recording would be adequate for 
playing excerpts to a class or radiS* audience. When the inter- 
view is completed, the student must transcribe the tape, analyze 
the data from the tape and transcription, and write a repoA on 
experiences during the interview, transcription, ^and analysis 
stages of the assignment. 

I>isnfssi{m: How .did interviewees react to student requests for 
recorded interviews? How did the tape recorder affect verbal 
and nonverbal communication during the interview? What 
problems did studentsencounter when tryingto maintain a good 
quality recording, a smooth flow of questions and answers, and 
good verbal and nonverbal communication? What prttbfems did 
students have with their tape r*ecorders? How did students 
prepare before their interviews to lessen or to eliminate recorder 
problems? How did students try to assure a good quality 
recording? Did they succeed? What^problems were encountered 
in transcribing inforfnation from tapes? How can these be 
eliminated? How did the recordings and transcriptions aid in 
data analysis? . 

Employment Interviewing 
Exfereise 1: Here's My Resume. 

Object ire: To provide students with an opportunity to prepare a* 
personal resume arid to have it evaluated by an employer. 
Exercise: Have students read the^Harold D. Janes article, "The 
Cover Letter and Resume" Personnel Journal, which relates 
employer preferences for length and content of resumes and 
cover letters. Discuss and criticize sample resumes from text- 
books, pamphlets, and stude'nts. This reading and study should 
prepare students to develop their own resumes suitable for 
positions they wish to attain now or in the fulJure. Each student 
should present a typed copy of his or her resurrfe toa prospective 
employer and m^et with this person to discuss the strengths and 
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weaknesses of the resume. Kncourap^e students to revise their 
resumes to remove the weaknesses noted by employers. ■ 

Discission: What major problemsdid studentsencounterdurinp: - 
preparation of resumes? What strenp^fhs and weaknesse.s did 
prospective employers point, out? How ^vere^'emF)loyer views 
similar to and different from those fourid in the Janes study? 
How (lid employer desires differ from Institution to institution: 
retail stores, schools, industry. K^Jvernment ap^encies, law offices, 
hospitals? ' . 

Exercise 2: So You're Interested in a Position with Us? 

Object in: To provide students with realistic experiences as 
employment interviewers and applicants. 

Kxcrcisi: p]ach student should prepare two copies of a job' 
description, including: name of orp^anization, its location, the 
position or positions to be filled, recjuirements such as apfe, 
education, and experience, and perhaps some information about 
the orpfanization and its benefits. Each student should also 
[)re[)are two copies of a resume and two job applix.'ation forms. 
The instructor should prepare interview sip^n-up sheets that list 
all student employers an(i two interview periods for each. On a 
p^iven day, students will shop amonp: the job descriptions and 
pick out twof()r which they would like to apply. They sip^n up for 
interview times with student employers and p^iveeach employer 
a resume an(J a completed application form. A student critic will 
be assip:ne(} to each interview. The interviews should be ten to 
thirteen minutes lonp^. Several interviews may ta)<e place at the 
same time. (Irades will be determined by averap^inp: critiques of 
apF)licants and employers * prepared by the applicant, the 
em[)loyer, and the critit^ at the end of each interview. 

Discussion: How were interviews structured, and which struc- ^ 
tures seemed most successful? What were the strengths and 
weaknesses of employer questions? Were interviews propor- 
tioned adequately, that is, was there enough time for employer's 
(questions, information about the job and orp^anization, and 
applicant s questions? What were the strenp^ths and weaknesses 
of ai3plicant'questions? What major problems did employers and 
applicants encounter? 

Exercise* 3: You Can't Ask That! 

Object irv: To aid students in understanding what kinds of 
employment questions are violations of fair employment prac- 
tices Jep^islation and why. 

ERslG ^ / 



K.n rrlsr: Prepare a series of (luesUons employers mi^ht ask 
(luring interviews. Include le^al and illegal questions in random 
order. Be sure illegal questions pertain to a^e. sex, relip^ion, 
political affiliations, race, etl^nic background; relatives, and 
arrest record. Ask one student to serve as an applicant; the 
remaining students will act as judges; and you, the instructor, 
will be a prospective employer. If. a student judp^e thinks a 
question is illegal, he or she can stop the interview and challonp^e 
the employer. The student must explain why the question is 
illegal and offer, a rephrasing of the question to make it le^al. 
ReF)eat this exercise two or more times with different series of 
(juestions and applicants of different sex, race, ethnic back- 
ground, and so on. 

Pi^^CHssiou: Which areas of potential discrimination appeared 
most often: ap^e. sex. relip^ion. political affiliations, race, ethnic 
backj^rround, relatives, arrest record? Which appeared least 
often? How can students explain these observations? Which 
violations ()f fair employment practices lep^islation are most 
likely to be accidental— not intended by the interviewer? Which 
violations are most easily detected? Which illep^al qp(?stions were 
most easily reF)hrased into lep^al questions? Which apparent 
violations are or should be allowed under special circumstances? 
Were violations more noticeable if the applicant was female, 
black, or an ol)vi()us member of an ethnic p^roup)? If a person 
interviewing a student for a job asks questions not allowed by 
fair employment practices lep^islation, how should the student 
deal with this situation? 

Kxoreiso 4: Welcome to Our Home Office. 

()hjr('fin: To introduce students to the entire selection process 
with emphasis on determinate interviews. 

hxcrrisi': Select th ree or four students to serve as applicants. 
Divide the remainder of theclass'intoprrQupsof four or five. Each 
Rroup will then become employees of a specific orp^anization: 
Ford Motor (\)mpany, S^ars, Continental Grain, General Hos- 
pital, Montp^omery County Schools, and so on. Each student 
should take on a specific role for his or her organization, such as 
vscreeninp: interviewer, personnel director, sales manap^er, school 
superintendant, director of research, plant manap^er. A student * 
applicant is, assiprned to each organization and provides the 
screening interviewer with a resume and a completed applica- 
tion forrfi. The organization provides its applicant with a 
detailed job description containing the organization's name, its 
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location, the position or positions open, requirements, and soreie 
information about the organization and its benefits. During the 
first day or two of the assignment, screening interviewers con- 
duct ten- to thirteen-minute interviews with their assigned 
applicants-. The remaining employees (to serve as determinate 
interviewers) should not be in the room to hear their applicant 
being screened. Betweeo the initial interviews and the deter- 
minate intervievys, screening interviewers .should transmit 
evaluations of their applicants to their "home offices." One 35-40 
minute determinate interview will be conducted during each of 
the next three or four class periods. Vary the formats. For 
instance, on one day have ^11 the employees of an organization 
(minus tho screening interviewer) interview the applicant as a 
committee. On anoth(^r day have the applicant remain in the 
room while various interviewers come and, go, each spending 
about ten minutes with the applicant. On a third day have the 
applicant taken out of the room after eacH interview and then 
brought back in for the next interview — a simulation of being 
taken from office, to office. . 

DiscHssiinL' What were the major differences between screening 
and determinate interviews? What problems were encount^ed 
in coordinafmg screening and determinate interviews? -What, 
problems seem to be unique to determinate interview^? How can 
thi\se be lessened or elimmated? What were the strengths and 
weaknesses of ^determinate interviews andinterviewers? Which 
determinate format seemed most effective? Which seamed least 
effective? What .are other possible formats-for determinate 
interviews? * ' \ 

Exercise 5: A Visit with a Personnel Director 

Ohjcrtirv: To get students involved in real-life interview^and to 
intnKluce them to personnel directors* views on enriployee 
selection. 

Kxrrri.^r: Hav^ each student make' an appointment with the 
personnel director or hiringofficer of an organization for which 
he or she would like to work in the future. Students should obtain 
and complete an application form and prepare a cover letter and 
resume. They should submit all of these materials to their inter- 
viewees prior to tKfe interviews. During their interviews,, stu- 
dents should probe into the interviewees* training, experiences, 
interviewing methods, and the hiring process of thq inter; 
viewees' organizatiofis. Studehts should ask for comments abou't 
the application forms, cover letters, and resumes submitted 
Qi *or to the interviews. 



: ■ ■ 
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I}isrtissii>H: What kinds of training and experience (lo pei'sonnel 
officers tend to have? What jTiethods do they use? How are these 
^ affected by training and experience, organizational policies, and 
the'typrs of jobs offered: teaching, supervision, sales, j^'assembly 
line, and soon? What materials are used in the sele^tim process: 
resumes^ application forms, letters of recommendatiorlj aptitude 
tests, screening interviews, determinate interviews? Wnat role 
does each play in the evaluation and selection 6{ applicants? 
What were the strengths and weaknesses of the /materials 
submitted [)rior,to each interview? . p 

■ I ■ ■ ' - 
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